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ADVISORY  COMMITTEE, 


TENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE  BROOKLYN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  IMPROVING 

THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  POOR. 


The  "Board  of  Managers"  of  the  "  Brooklyn 
Association  for  Improving  the  condition  of  the  Poor," 
in  presenting  their  Annual  Report,  would  congratulate 
the  Members  upon  the  success  which  has  attended 
their  labors  in  this  field  of  usefulness,  during  the  past 
year. 

The  whole  receipts  have  been  $8,238  92,  included 
in  which,  are  the  sum  of  $216  18,  collected  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  at  the  Church  of  the  Rey.  Dr. 
Bethune,  and  $118  00,  the  proceeds  of  an  entertain- 
ment given  for  our  benefit  by  Signor  Blitz.  We 
would  also  acknowledge  with  gratitude,  a  donation 
of  6  bed  comforters  and  101  pieces  from  the 
*■*  Samaritan  Society  of  the  Church  of  the  Savior," 
Rev.  Dr.  Farley's.  Also,  300  pieces  of  second- 
hand clothing  from  various  benevolent  persons  in 
this  city. 
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These  articles  have  all  been  carefully  distributed. 

Also,  GOO  tons  of  coal,  14  loads  of  wood,  29,896  lbs. 
of  Indian  meal,  14,431  lbs.  of  rice,  124  bushels  of 
beans,  127  quintals  of  codfish,  547  lbs.  of  tea,  5,277 
lbs.  of  sugar,  685  gallons  of  molasses,  1,681  lbs.  of 
fresh  meat,  1,467  loaves  of  bread,  and  239  pairs  of 
shoes. 

We  would  express  our  sincere  thanks  to  the  giver 
of  every  good  and  perfect  gift,  for  the  incalculable 
benefit  which  has  followed  the  distribution  of  this 
amount  ;  it  has  gladdene  1  many  a  fire-side,  brought 
kind  relief  to  many  a  fainting  sufferer,  and  wiped  the 
tear  of  sorrow  from  many  a  haggard  cheek. 

It  is  now  ten  years  since  the  formation  of  this 
Association,  since  which  time,  it  has  moved  steadily 
onward  in  its  work  of  reform.  Yet  great  as  has 
been  the  good  which  it  has  accomplished,  and 
skillfully  as  its  affairs  have  been  managed,  time  has 
shown  that  there  is  room  for  improvement.  The 
present  system  of  distributing  our  means  fails  to 
work  as  well  as  could  bo  wished.  This  work  has 
hitherto  been  entrusted  to  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  visitors,  each  one  of  whom  lias  relieved  such 
cases  of  want  in  his  own  district,  as  he  deemed  best. 
It  now  appears  that  many  of  the  visitors,  for  want  of 
time,  have  not  been  able  to  go  personally  to  the 
houses  of  applicants  to  ascertain  their  true  condition 
before  granting  relief ;  and  instead  of  assisting  only 
that  class  of  worthy  persons  who  are  embraced 
within  the  objects  of  this  Association,  its  funds  have 
been  too  largely  appropriated  to  relieve  the  sufferings 
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of  actual  paupers,  they  being  loudest  in  their 
demands,  the  visitors  have  too  easily  yielded  to  these 
oft  repeated  importunities. 

It  appears  that  many  persons  who  are  proper 
objects  for  assistance  from  the  Superintendents  of  the 
temporary  relief  fund  for  the  poor  of  the  city  of 
Brooklyn,  on  making  application  therefor,  have  been 
refused,  because  it  is  known  that  our  Association  will 
furnish  a  large  amount  of  aid,  thus  obliging  us  to 
bear  the  burden  of  partially  supporting  the  city  poor 
at  an  expenditure  of  too  large  a  portion  of  our 
receipts.  Economy  in  the  administration  of  our 
municipal  affairs  is  commendable,  but  it  seems  a  hard 
policy  which  keeps  back  reasonable  supplies  from 
the  worthy  poor. 

This  evil  in  the  working  of  our  Association,  has 
long  been  felt,  but  no  efficient  action  has  ever  been 
taken  in  relation  to  it.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  to  hear  a  report  from  a  Special 
Committee  upon  this  subject,  it  was  voted  that  it  is 
expedient  to  modify  our  mode  of  dispensing  relief. 
Various  plans  are  now  under  consideration  by  the 
Board  of  Managers,  and  it  is  confidently  believed 
that  this  defect  in  the  working  of  our  system,  will  be 
speedily  remedied. 

The  Managers,  in  conclusion,  would  thank  the 
members  for  the  cheerful  and  liberal  manner  with 
which  they  have,  year  after  year,  contributed  funds  to 
this  treasury.  Our  conviction  is  deep  and  abiding, 
that  with  all  its  defects,  this  Association  is  accom- 
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plishing  a  vast  amount  of  good  to  a  ciass  of  respect- 
able poor  who  would  suffer  on — too  proud  to  ask, 
were  it  not  for  the  relief  which  your  generosity 
enables  us  to  bear  them.  We  ask  your  assistance  to 
carry  them  through  a  hard  season,  which  is  unprece- 
dented for  the  high  prices  of  all  necessary  articles  of 
consumption — increase  the  amount  of  your  contribu- 
tion if  you  can — and  in  gladdening  their  hearts  by 
your  bounty,  may  you  too  be  made  to  rejoice. 

*  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained  ; 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath,  it  is  twice  blessed  ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes." 


THOMAS  u.  SANDFORD, ) 

T.  C.  FANNING,  V  Committee. 

STEPHEN  CROWELL.  | 
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TREASURER'S  ACCOUNTS. 


The  undersigned,  a  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Managers  to  examine  and  audit  the 
accounts  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
Association  for  the  past  season,  have  attended  to  the 
duty  assigned  them,  and  beg  leave  to  report  as 
follows  : 

Balance  on  hand  Dec.  30th,  1853,   2  37 

Collections  received  to  Oct.  1st.  1854.   8,311  11 


8,313  48 

Amount  paid  out  as  per  voucher?,   8,238  92 


Leaving  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  of. .     $74  56 

And  your  Committee  certify  the  same  to  be  correct 

ISAAC  H.  FRO T HINGH AM ,  )  p 
GEORGE  L.  WILLARD. 

Brooklyn,  October  6th.  1854. 
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APPLICANTS  FOR  AID 


Of  the  applicant*  for  aid,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
many  are  reluctantly,  yet  necessarily  rejected.  It  is 
the  design  of  the  Association  to  aid  all  for  whom  no 
other  provision  is  made.  Were  it  the  purpose  to  re- 
lieve all,  irrespective  of  such  a  provision,  then  other 
charities  would  be  superseded,  the  alms  house  might 
be  demolished,  and  every  other  form  of  alms-giving, 
public,  private,  and  associate,  cease.  But  this  being, 
for  obvious  reasons,  neither  desirable  nor  practicable, 
it  is  important  that  the  action  of  the  organization  in 
this  particular  should  be  clearly  understood. 

In  the  list  of  exceptions  may  be  included. 

First,  Incorrigible  mendicants,  the  willfully  im- 
provident, the  indolent  who  will  not  work,  and  the 
intemperate,  on  whom  neither  counsel,  nor  kindness, 
nor  alms,  after  faithful  trial,  have  availed  to  recover 
from  their  wTicked,  wasteful  and  ruinous  course. 
Such  being  referred  to  public  relief,  are  left  to  learn 
wisdom  in  the  school  of  experience  ;  for  they  will 
learn  in  no  other.  In  regard  to  such, there  is  a  com- 
mand from  God,  "  If  a  man  will  not  work,  neither 
shall  he  eat." 


Second,  All  persons  who  have  relatives  able  and 
willing  to  relieve  them — for  it  would  not  be  right  to 
interfere  with  those  reciprocal  claims  and  obligations 
founded  in  affinity,  which  have  both  a  divine  and 
humane  sanction. 

Third,  All  who  have  become  so  pauperized  in 
spirit  by  long-continued  vagrancy,  or  other  causes, 
that  there  is  no  hope  of  inciting  them  to  self-support, 
and  to  aid  whom  would  foster  a  great  social  evil. 

Fourth,  All  that  have  legitimate  claims  on  other 
sources  of  relief,  which  can  be  used  for  their  benefit: 
for  it  is  not  the  design  of  the  Institution  to  supersede 
existing  available  charities. 

Fifth,  All  persons  who  from  any  cause  are  likely 
to  be  entirely  and  permanently  dependent  on  cha- 
rity; because  if  these  should  be  relieved,  the  entire 
funds  of  the  Association  would  soon  be  exhausted 
in  the  support  of  a  permanent  list,  and  its  primary 
objects — the  elevation  of  the  moral  and  physical 
condition  of  the  poor — be  defeated.  Such  persons 
should  become  an  in-door  public  charge,  which  is  far 
preferable  to  dependence  on  incidental  relief. 

Sixth,  All  recent  emigrants  who  have  claims  on 
the  Emigration  Department;  because  the  s£id  de- 
partment is  obligated  by  law  to  care  for  such  persons, 
if  needy,  for  five  years*  after  their  arrival,  and  are 
provided  with  means  for  this  purpose.  Consequently 
every  dollar  expended  on  such  by  the  Association, 
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would  be  an  improper  appropriation  of  so  much  of 
its  funds,  which  have  been  intrusted  to  it  for  other 
objects. 

By  refusing  aid  to  the  foregoing  description  of 
persons,  none  are  necessarily  left  to  suffer.  Even 
those  who  obstinately  persist  in  their  vicious  courses, 
have  a  resource  in  Alms  House  relief.  The  Associa- 
tion in  making  these  exceptions,  is  governed  by  such 
humane  and  economical  considerations,  as  have  im- 
portant moral  and  social  bearings,  both  on  the  indi- 
viduals concerned  and  the  public.  To  be  less 
discriminating  and  rigid,  would  in  many  instances 
violate  the  Divine  law;  the  Institution  would  become 
the  enemy  rather  than  the  friend  of  humanity,  and 
produce  mischiefs  that  would  counterbalance  its 
benefit-. 
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APPLICANTS  RELIEVED. 


After  so  thorough  a  sifting,  let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  but  few  entitled  to  aid  remain.  Far  from  this  is 
ihe  fact.    The  persons  aided  consist  chiefly, 

First,  Of  indigent  widows  and  deserted  wives  with 
young  children — a  very  numerous  class— who,  in 
struggling  to  support  and  properly  train  their  fami- 
lies, are  often  overtaken  by  want,  and  as  often 
assisted  and  also  counselled  in  the  management  of 
their  affairs,  with  the  rational  expectation  that  such 
attentions  and  aid  might  not  only  save  them  from  de- 
gradation and  vice,  but  prove  the  means  eventually 
of  introducing  them  into  society  as  self-dependent, 
industrious  and  useful  citizens. 

Second,  Of  educated  and  even  accomplished  fe- 
males, who  have  been  reduced  from  comfortable 
circumstances  to  dependence,  and  who  are  now 
without  the  ability  of  earning  their  subsistence. 
They,  unfortunately,  answer  to  the  description  of 
those  who  "  cannot  dig,  and  to  beg  are  ashamed. " 
Many  of  them  have  been  mentally  and  morally  cul- 
tivated, but  are  physically  feeble,  because  too  deli- 
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cately  reared  ;  and  being  uninstructed  in  any  useful 
art  or  employment,  have  neither  strength  nor  skill  to 
engage  in  remunerative  occupations.  They  are,  in 
short,  the  victims  of  a  mistaken  education,  and  by  a 
life  of  humiliation  and  want  are  suffering  the  severe 
penalties  of  parental  pride  and  folly.  The  relief  of 
this  class  is  often  accompanied  by  such  efforts  as  re- 
sult in  interesting  respectable  families  in  their  behalf, 
whose  sympathies  and  assistance  are  better  suited  to 
meet  their  peculiar  wants  than  organized  charity. 

Third,  Females  once  in  comfortable  circumstan- 
ces, who  have  been  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  death 
or  misfortunes  of  their  husbands  and  relatives,  or  by 
other  causes  Widows  of  tradesmen  or  mechanics, 
having  children,  and  perhaps,  aged  fathers  and  mo- 
thers depending  upon  them  for  support.  These  art 
mostly  American  born,  and  generally  deserving  of 
commiseration  and  aid. 

Fourth,  The  sick  and  bereaved  generally,  who  by 
their  misfortunes  have  been  brought  to  temporary 
wTant.  This  class  is  very  numerous,  and  has  drawn 
largely  on  the  sympathy  and  assistance  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. Sickness  and  death  bring  unutterable  sor- 
row where  they  enter,  whether  it  be  into  the  hovels 
of  the  poor  or  the  mansions  of  the  opulent.  But 
these  afflictions  are  sadly  aggravated  by  poverty, 
where  there  are  none  to  pity  or  to  succor. 

Fifth,  Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  provide 
their  own  support,  and  prefer  self-dependence  to 
reliance  on  alms;  but  being  reduced  to  want  by  un- 
avoidable causes  may  require  temporary  aid. 
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Sixth,  Recent  emigrants  and  those  having  claims 
on  other  charities,  but  who,  having  been  referred  to 
their  proper  sources  of  relief,  on  failing  to  receive 
aid,  have  fallen  back  on  this  Institution.  The 
Visitors,  pitying  their  extreme  destitution,  often 
give  what  is  designed  for  temporary  relief.  In 
this  way  large  numbers  have  been  aided  by  us  who 
do  not  belong  to  us.  The  effect  of  giving  to  this 
last  class  is  generally  injurious.  The  Emigration 
establishment,  the  Alms  House  Department  and 
others,  finding  that  the  cases  neglected  by  them  are 
cared  for  by  this  Association,  one  strong  incentive  to 
fidelity  on  their  part  is  removed,  and  they  are  en- 
couraged to  throw  upon  this  charity,  so  far  as  it  is 
willing  to  bear  it,  the  support  of  all  the  out-door  poor 
in  the  city. 


VISITORS'  MANUAL; 


SIMILAR  TO  THAT  OF  NEW  YORK,  THAT  THE  SYSTEM  MAT 
BE  UNIFORM  IN  BOTH  CITIES. 

With  a  view  to  promote  uniformity  of  action,  and  to* 
aid  visitors  in  the  discharge  of  their  responsible  duties, 
the  following  series  of  Rules  and  Instructions,  supple- 
mentary to  those  prescribed  in  the  By-Laws,  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Association,  and  are  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  the  careful  attention  of  all  who  may  engage 
in  carrying  out  its  principles. 

article  i. 

The  first  principle  of  this  Association  is  founded 
in  the  admission,  that  the  alms  of  Benevolent  Societies, 
and  of  private  liberality,  are  often  misapplied,  and  as 
often  abused  by  those  who  receive  them.  As  a  visitor 
of  this  Association,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
especially  careful  to  do  all  that  a  cautious  and  discrim- 
inating judgment  may  possess,  to  prevent  every  abuse 
of  the  charity  you  may  dispense.  But  if.  after  suitable 
precaution  on  your  part,  to  guard  against  the  misappli- 
cation of  charity,  it  should  appear,  that  it  has  been  be- 
stowed on  objects  of  pretended  distress,  or  upon  those 
who  may  be  receiving  adequate  relief  from  other  sources,  , 
you  are  requested  to  immediately  report  such  cases  to 
your  Committee,  that  the  names  of  the  undeserving, 
applicants  may  be  placed  upon  record  at  the  General 
Office,  and  become  known  to  every  Visitor  and  memb  e 
of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  II. 

The  persons  who  will  address  themselves  to  you*" 
sympathies,  though  differing  in  many  particulars,  may 
here  be  divided  into  three  classes.    First,  those  who 
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have  been  reduced  to  indigence  by  infirmity,  sickness, 
old  age,  or  unavoidable  misfortune  ;  Second,  those  who 
have  brought  themselves  to  want  and  suffering  by 
their  improvidence  and  vices ;  and,  Third,  persons 
who  are  able  but  unwilling  to  labor,  and  are  beggars 
and  vagrants  by  profession.  The  well  being  of  these 
different  classes  evidently  requires  a  mode  of  treatment 
adapted  to  each.  And  as  this  cannot  be  applied  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  their  character  and  circumstances, 
it  should  be  an  imperative  rule,  to  withhold  all  relief 
from  unknown  persons. 

ARTICLE  III. 

In  all  cases  referred  to  you  for  aid,  the  applicants 
have  peculiar  claims  upon  your  sympathies  and  kind 
offices,  which  they  have  not  on  any  other  visitor  of  the 
Association  ;  it  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  you  visit 
them,  without  delay,  at  their  own  homes ;  personally 
examine  every  case  ;  ascertain  their  character  and  con- 
dition, and  carefully  inquire  into  the  causes  which  have 
brought  them  into  a  state  of  destitution.  You  will  be- 
come an  important  instrument  of  good  to  your  suffer- 
ing fellow-creatures,  when  you  aid  them  to  obtain  this 
good  from  resources  within  themselves.  To  effect  this, 
it  would  be  well  to  show  them  the  true  origin  of  their 
sufferings,  when  these  sufferings  are  the  result  of  im- 
prudence, extravagance,  idleness,  intemperance  or 
other  moral  causes  which  are  within  their  own  control ; 
to  endeavor,  by  all  appropriate  means,  to  awaken  their 
self-respect,  to  direct  their  exertions,  and  to  strengthen 
their  capacities  for  self-support ;  and  in  your  inter- 
course with  them,  avoid  all  appearance  of  harshness, 
and  every  manifestation  of  an  obtrusive  and  censori- 
ous spirit.  Study  to  carry  into  your  work  a  mind  as 
discriminating  and  judicious  as  it  is  kindly  disposed, 
and  a  heart  ready  to  sympathize  with  the  sick  and  the 
infirm,  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  the  tempted  and  the 
ricious.  In  short,  if  you  would  confer  great  and  per- 
manent good  upon  the  needy,  you  should  distinctly 
understand  in  what  that  good  consists  ;  and  as  this  knowl- 
edge can  only  be  acquired    by  personal  intercourse 
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with  them  at  their  dwellings,  it  were  advisable  for 
you  always  to  visit  those  for  whom  your  benevolent  ser- 
vices are  required,  before  granting  relief.  Having 
given  these  general  recommendations  in  relation  to  vis- 
itorial  duties,  it  may  be  useful  to  present  a  few  practi- 
cal directions  concerning  each  of  the  classes  of  the 
poor  before  named. 

First.  Those  who  have  been  reduced  to  indigence  by 
unavoidable  causes* 

In  your  intercourse  with  this  class,  if  you  meet  with 
industry,  frugality,  and  self-respect,  and  a  preference 
for  self-denial  to  a  dependence  upon  alms,  let  not  your 
charities  become  the  means  of  undermining  one  right 
principle,  or  of  enfeebling  one  well  directed  impulse. 
Alms  in  such  cases  must  often  be  given,  and  the  tempta- 
tion is  to  bestow  freely  ;  but  let  them  be  administered 
with  great  delicacy  and  caution.  The  most  effectual 
encouragement  for  such  persons  is  not  alms  chiefly,  or 
any  other  form  of  charity  as  a  substitute  for  alms,  but 
that  sympathizing  counsel  which  re-kindles  hope,  and 
that  expression  of  respect  for  character,  which  such  in- 
dividuals never  fail  to  appreciate.  A  wise  distribution 
of  charity  connected  with  a  deportment  of  this  kind  to- 
wards the  deserving  poor,  will  often  save  them  from 
pauperism,  when  the  absence  of  these  may  degrade 
them  to  habitual  dependence  on  alms  for  subsistence. 

Second.  Individuals  who  have  become  mendicants 
through  their  own  improvidence  and  vices. 

The  evils  of  improvidence  can  never  be  diminished, 
except  by  removing  the  cause ;  and  this  can  only  be 
done  by  elevating  the  moral  character  of  the  poor,  and 
by  teaching  them  to  depend  upon  themselves.  Many 
able-bodied  persons  apply  for  alms,  who  earn  enough 
for  their  own  maintenance,  but  expend  their  earnings 
in  improper  indulgences  with  the  calculation  of  sub- 
sisting on  charity  when  their  own  resources  fail  them, 
who  might  have  obviated/  this  necessity  by  proper  self- 
denial  and  economy.  In  respect  to  these  cases,  if 
relief  must  be  given — and  it  sometimes  must  be — it 
should  never  be  of  a  kind,  or  to  a  degree,  that  will  make 
this  dependence  preferable  to  a  life  of  labor.    And  it 
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should  not  be  forgotten,  that  man;,*  w  ould  be  economi 
cal  and  saving  if  they  knew  how  to  be  ;  endeavor,  there- 
fore, to  instruct  them ;  to  encourage  deposits  in  the 
Savings  Bank  for  rent,  fuel,  and  winter  supplies;  and 
by  all  the  motives  which  can  be  presented,  stimulate 
them  to  habits  of  thriftiness,  industry,  and  foresight. 
The  object  is,  that  the  willingly  dependent  upon  aims, 
should  not  live  so  comfortably  ivith  them,  as  the  humblest 
independent  laborer  without  them. 

In  this  class  is  also  included  those  who  have  been 
reduced  to  want  by  their  vices.  Among  these,  the  vice 
nf  httemperance  is  the  most  prolific  source  of  pauper- 
ism and  abject  poverty.  Mow  to  act  wisely  in  refer- 
ence to  this  class  of  applicants,  is  a  most  perplexing 
•ok  st ion  ;  yet,  as  it  will  frequently  occur,  it  must  be  met. 

As  a  general  rule,  alms  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
Withheld  from  the  drunkard.  But  here,  perhaps,  is  the 
inebriate's  family  in  actual  want  of  the  absolute  ne- 
ccs&ries  of  life.  Still,  the  rule  is,  that  relief  should 
vercr  he  gfben  to  the  families  of  the  intemperate,  beyond 
tfie  demands  of  urgent  necessity.  You  should,  if  pos- 
sible, become  the  instruments  of  their  rescue;  but  any 
alms  you  can  bestow,  may  only  perpetuate  their  misery. 
They  may  minister  to  the  drunkard's  recklessness,  and 
induce  him  to  feel  that  he  is  relieved  from  the  necessity, 
perhaps  from  the  moral  obligation,  of  providing  for  his 
wife  and  children.  Much  must  here  be  left  to  your 
discretion.  Seek,  however,  by  all  the  means  of  which 
you  can  avail  yourself,  to  save  the  intemperate  from 
ruin.  Depraved  though  he  be,  shut  not  your  heart 
against  him.  Though  apparently  *ost,  he  is  not  beyond 
hope.  Act  on  this  principle,  and  you  may  be  the  in- 
strument of  his  recovery.  But  whatever  may  be  your 
success  with  the  guilty,  and  perhaps  incorrigible  parent, 
do  not  abandon  your  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his 
children. 

Third.  1o  the  third  general  class  specified,  /iz : 
those  who  are  able  but  unwilling  to  labor,  and  profes- 
sional paupers,  the  Scriptural  rule  applies  without  qual- 
ification. u  This  wre  command  you,  that  if  any  will 
not  work,  neither  should  he  eat."    If  the  entire  com- 
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munity  were  to  act  on  this  principle,  some  of  this  class 
might  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of  starvation.  But  as  such 
unanimity  is  not  likely  to  occur,  this  Association  can- 
not, by  bestowing  alms  on  objects  so  undeserving,  be- 
come a  willing  accessory  in  perpetuating  the  evils  of 
vagrancy  and  pauperism. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Another  rule  is,  where  there  are  relatives  of  the  in- 
digent who  are  able  to  provide  for  them,  alms  should 
never  be  so  given  as  to  interfere  with  the  duties  of  such 
relatives.  If  those  alms  are  evil  wrhich  become  substi- 
tutes for  industry  and  economy,  in  a  still  higher  sense 
are  they  evil  because  they  offend  against  a  higher  law, 
when  their  tendency  or  result  is  to  cancel  just  claims  on 
kindred  or  consanguinity.  It  would  be  well  therefore 
to  endeavor  so  to  awaken  and  strengthen  the  natural 
sympathy  of  relatives,  that  those  who  have  the  means 
of  aiding  their  dependent  connections,  may  never  suf- 
fer them  to  be  cast  upon  the  charity  of  the  world. 

article  v. 

Endeavor  by  a  systematic  attention  to  the  education 
and  religious  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  poor, 
through  the  aid  of  the  Public  and  Sunday  Schools,  to 
fit  them  for  the  proper  pursuits  of  life ;  and  as  they  ar- 
rive at  suitable  age,  to  assist  those  parents  who  of  them- 
selves are  unable  to  provide  eligible  situations  for  their 
children,  in  such  useful  occupations  or  trades  as  will 
qualify  them  in  after  life  to  obtain  their  own  support, 
and  to  be  introduced  into  society  as  industrious  and 
useful  citizens.  n 

ARTICLE  VI. 

In  all  your  intercourse  with  the  poor,  endeavor  to 
gain  their  respect  and  confidence.  Be  careful  to  en- 
courage habits  of  cleanliness,  both  of  houses  and  per- 
sons. Show  them  the  absolute  necessity  of  employ- 
ment, and  as  far  as  in  your  power,  aid  them  in  obtaining 
it.  Be  particularly  attentive  to  the  infirm,  the  sick, 
and  the  aged.    Sympathize  with  the  widow,  have  com- 
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passion  on  the  fatherless,  and  endeavor  to  promote  the 
good  of  all,  by  pointing  out  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion, the  duty  of  religiously  observing  the  Sabbath,  the 
importance  of  attending  a  place  of  worship,  and  the 
value  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

You  will  observe  that  it  is  not  the  design  of  this  As- 
sociation to  extend  relief  to  the  poor  indiscriminately. 
Those  who  are  accustomed  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
public  provision  made  them  at  the  Alms  House,  and 
who  leave  it  in  summer  to  pass  a  few  months  in  idle- 
ness and  return  to  it  again  when  other  means  fail,  are 
considered  as  undeserving  our  aid.  But  even  persons 
of  this  class  should  not  be  wholly  disregarded.  They 
should  be  advised  and  encouraged  to  change  their  habits 
of  life  ;  but  until  they  manifest  by  their  exertions  to  as- 
sist themselves,  a  disposition  to  reform  their  course  of 
conduct,  they  have  no  claims  for  relief  on  this  Associ- 
ation. To  the  needy,  however  who  have  no  other  re- 
source, a  friendly  hand  should  be  extended  in  providing 
food,  fuel,  clothing,  and  shelter  ;  and  in  your  visits  to 
the  abodes  of  suffering  and  sorrow,  to  provide  for  the 
sick  medical  aid  by  means  of  the  City  Dispensary,  or 
otherwise,  and  such  necessary  comforts  as  their  con- 
dition may  require.  And  endeavor  to  evince  a  deep 
and  permanent  interest  in  the  social  and  moral  welfare 
of  the  persons  whom  your  charities  relieve. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

As  there  are  certain  fundamental  rules  to  be  observed 
in  the  distribution  of  charity  which  cannot  be  too  famil- 
iar to  your  minds,  they  will  here  be  summarily  stated. 
It  is  best,  as  far  as  possible, 

First:  To  give  the  necessary  articles,  and  what  is 
immediately  necessary. 

Second.  To  give  what  is  least  susceptible  of  abuse. 

Third.  To  give  even  necessary  articles  only  in  small 
quantities,  m  proportion  to  immediate  need. 

Fourth.  To  give  assistance  both  in  quantity  and  qual- 
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ity  inferior,  except  in  cases  of  sickness,  to  what  might 
be  procured  by  labor. 

Fifth.  To  give  assistance  at  the  right  moment ;  and 
not  to  prolong  it  beyond  the  duration  of  the  necessity 
which  calls  for  it ;  but  to  extend,  restrict,  and  modify 
it  with  that  necessity. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

[n  case  of  the  removal  of  a  family  into  your  section 
who  may  solicit  aid,  it  is  recommended  that  you  call 
upon  the  visitor  in  whose  section  they  had  previously 
resided  or  upon  the  General  Agent,  for  information  re- 
specting them  ;  but  it  would  be  best  not  to  communi- 
cate to  them  the  names  of  the  individuals  who  informed 
you  concerning  their  condition  and  character.  When 
persons  are  referred  to  you  for  aid,  who  do  not  reside  in 
your  section,  they  should  be  directed  to  the  visitor  of 
the  section  in  which  they  belong.  And  in  all  cases  of 
difficulty,  by  consulting  with  the  Advisory  Committee, 
you  will  avoid  the  censure  of  the  public  and  the  re- 
proaches of  the  undeserving  poor. 

article  x. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  two  prominent  and 
serious  evils  exist  in  this  city  in  relation  to  pauperism. 
The  one  is,  that  the  worst  class  among  the  poor  stands 
the  best  chance  of  obtaining,  and  does  in  fact  obtain  the 
greatest  amount  of  charity.  The  other  is,  that  of  the 
best  class  of  poor,  including  all  who  are  more  or  less  in 
want,  and  who  are  not  vicious,  some  obtain  much  less, 
and  others  far  more  than  they  deserve.  These  evils 
are  chiefly  attributable  to  the  injudicious  mode  of  be- 
stowing alms,  which  has  too  generally  prevailed.  The 
benevolent,  by  acting  independently  of  each  other,  have 
necessarily  been  ignorant  of  each  other's  doings,  and 
the  artful  and  designing  have  turned  this  ignorance  to 
their  own  advantage,  and  to  the  injury  of  the  deserv 
ing.  Now  it  is  one  object  of  this  Association,  by  es- 
tablishing a  comprehensive,  uniform,  and  systematic 
mode  of  distributing  charity,  and  by  an  intelligent  co- 
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operation  on  the  part  of  all  who  engage  in  the  work, 
greatly  to  facilitate  the  detection  of  imposture.  To  this 
important  reform  we  request  your  vigilant  attention. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

Use  every  exertion  in  your  power  to  advance  the 
cause  of  temperance,  by  imparting  judicious  advice, 
and  the  circulation  of  tracts,  and  other  useful  publica- 
tions on  the  subject. 

ARTICLE  XII. 

The  objects  of  the  Association  require,  that  you  fur- 
nish your  Committee,  at  each  monthly  meeting,  with  a 
written  report,  containing  an  accurate  statement  of  the 
number  of  persons  you  have  assisted  during  the  pre- 
ceding month  ;  the  names  of  the  persons  thus  assisted ; 
the  residence,  occupation,  and  character  of  each  ;  and 
of  the  kind  and  amount  of  relief  afforded,  according  to 
a  form  provided  by  the  Association.  This  will  explain 
to  the  benevolent,  who,  through  this  organization  have 
made  you  their  almoner,  the  manner  in  which  their  char- 
ities have  been  applied  ;  and  the  information,  moreover, 
will  be  made  generally  available,  for  the  prevention  of 
fraud  and  the  detection  of  imposture  ;  please,  therefore, 
to  have  your  report  prepared  in  time,  and  be  punctual 
in  attending  the  monthly  meetings. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

You  are  requested  to  record  in  a  book  tne  names  of 
the  persons  you  visit  and  the  relief  afforded  them,  with 
such  facts  and  observations  on  the  state  of  your  section, 
as  may  be  useful  in  preparing  your  report ;  also  such 
notice  of  any  "particular  circumstance  as  will  tend  to 
illustrate  character,  evince  improvement,  or  call  for 
special  advice";  and  upon  your  removal  or  resignation, 
give  immediate  notice  thereof  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Advisory  Committee,  and  transfer  to  him  your  book  and 
papers,  with  such  advice  concerning  your  section,  as 
you  think  will  be  useful  to  your  successor. 
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NOTICE. 


The  undersigned  will  call  in  a  few 
days  for  your  contribution  to  this 
charity. 


